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ABSTRACT 

The two mini reviews and two fact sheets contained in 
thi? collection synthesize basic infoiniation regarding four issues in 
rural education: special education, transportation, early childhood 
education, and reading achievement. Solutions to the special 
education profclems of child iflentif ication, psrent involvement, 
delivery cf special education services, teachor training, and outside 
assistance are noted in one mini review. Additionally, addresses, 
contact persons, service areas, and samples of available materials 
from each ef 16 Regional Sesource Centers are presented. The second 
mini review is concerned with utilizing home-basnd edacation to 
provide good eirly childhccd progrp.ms to rural areas faced w^'th 
gecqraphic isolation and limited facilities and finances, six 
successfiil early childhoofl programs focusing on very young children, 
pre-kindergarten children, and handicapped children are detailed. A 
fact sheet ccncerning rural transportation systems addresses the most 
common types of rural school transportation, their uses, driver 
preparaticn, ownership and management options, and the effects of 
extended travel time on students. A second fact sheet addresses the 
characteristically poor reading achieveBient in rural areas and 
details seven successful reading projects, including three which have 
incorporated an individualized. approach to improve rural student 
readinq achievement, (SB) x 
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PREFACE 



In an effort to more readily meet the needs of its users, ERIC/CRESS 
(Educat ioni?l Resources Information Center/niear Inghouse on Rural Education 
and Small Schools) contracted authors this year to produce the ''fact sheets' 
and **mini reviews'' included in this collection. Since ERIC/CRESS receives 
repeated reauests for Information on certain timely toplcsj It was deter- 
mined that we might most efficiently answer such requests with pre-prlnted 
fact sheets and/or mini reviews. Accordinglyj we prioritized our user 
requests and contracted authors to produce brief synthesis pieces dealing 
with early childhood education, special education, transportation systems, 
and reading achievement as pertaining to rural needs and rural education. 
These topics, then, are Indicative of major concerns of the rural educators 
and others requesttng Information on rural edycation from ERIC/CRESS. 
Designed to aid the buiy Dractltloner in accessing important infonnation, 
these publications have now been collected in a single document for purposes 
of providing microfiche ava I 1 ab 1 ' i ty and announcement I n Resources i n 
Education, the ERIC monthly index to documents in the ERIC data base. 

Since we are mandated both to retrieve and disseminate Information 
pertinent to rural education, we solicit more detailed papers dealing with 
these and other rural education topics as well as topic suggestions for 
comparable fact sheets and mini reviews. 



Judi Conrad 

I nformat Ion Spec I a II s t for 
Rural, Small School, and Outdoor 
Educat i on 

Las Cruces, New Mexico 19&0 




SPECIAL EDUCATION IN RURAL AREAS' 

THE PROBLEMS.. .AND SOME SOLUTIONS 



In November of 1975, Congress enacted Public 
Law 94-142, The Education for AU Handicapped Child- 
ren Act. The stated purpose of the act was to '^assure 
that all handicapped children have available to them 
, , . a free and appropriate public education which em- 
phastzes special education and related services design- 
ed to meet their unique needs, to assure that the rights 
of handicapped children and their parents or giiardians 
are protected, to assist Statws and localities to provide 
for the education of all handicapped children, and to 
li^ sess and assure the effectiveness of efforts to edu- 
cate handicapped children/* 

The passage of Public Law 94^142 brought with it 
promises of education and oi^^.ortunity previously 
denied to the rural handicapped child. 

But before delivety of the quality of special edu- 
cation that the law mandates can occur, a number of 
problems must be overcome: these present a special 
challenge for the rural educaton 

His concerns will be many. Even after the educator 
has located the handicapped r^hildren within his dis- 
trict, he must do more than just see to their educatipn 
— he must educate the parents and community as well. 
Working with limited fund^, he must deliver highly 
specialized services covering a wide range of handicap- 
ping conditions. He must recruit and retain personnel 
qualaied in special education ahj see that they canke- 
ceive additional training in their field. He must qlso 
know where to look for outside sources of assistanceJ 

These problems all seemingly stem from such 
sources a.^ geop^aphic isolation and limitations in re- 
sources. The difficulties in overcoming them parallel 
the difficulties in providing human services in all rural 
areas. 

Rural educators have risen to the challenge of de- 
livering Bpecial education in isolated areas and anj 
meeting the difficulties in a number of v/ays, 

FINDING THE CIHLDREN / 

Huisearch has indicated that certain handicapping 
conditions such as mental retardation and learning dis 
abilities have ^n^eater prevc^l^nce in geographic areas 
with poor prenatal care, reduced health care, and lower 
sonicNecon<jmic levels. This is sometimes the case for 
certain rural areas. Furthermore., incidence rates sug- 
gest that up to 1.5 million children may be found in 
rural areas. Apparently the needs of some of these 



children are not being met, for a recent research report 
inuicaces that at least 5,3 percent of all rural school 
aged children are not enrolled in school A major rea- 
son given for these children not being in school was at^ 
tnbuted to handieapping conditions: either thert* was 
no special education available, or parents did not know 
about its availability. (SchragI 

While all states have instituted ''child find" pro- 
grams to locate handicapped children, their efforts in 
rural areas are hampered by isolation and sparsity. Be^ 
cause of a sense of shame or feeling of protectiveness. 
parents may sometimes hide thuir handicapped child 
ren and refuse to refer them to outside agencies, such 
as a school, for assistance. Among the creative strate- 
gies implemented have been visits by extension 
agents, house to house canvassing, information 
coupons in church bulletins, and sky writing. In a 
number of rural states the most effective strategy was 
that of personal contact. (Schrng) 

INVOr.VINGTHE PARENTS 

Parents not only shnuld be informed of the avails 
ability of special education, they mIso saould under- 
stand what consticutes an effective special education 
program and what expectations are realistic for their 
handicapped children. Moreover, they Should be able ' 
to influence Uwdsions in the local district regarding 
special education programs. Parent groups should be 
organized to these ends. 

Organization of this type of group may be difficult 
because poverty may inhibit parent participation, and 
riii:nnces may make it difficult to get parents tch 
gether Some parents may not be able to accept the 
fact that their child is handicapped. Often there is a 
lack of professionals available hi mral areas to help 
organize this ty^pe of ffroup. 

When parents do organize. howe%^er, thev can ob- 
tain very real benefits for h.-th thv school and the fan> 
ilios involved. Interested, infotrred parents can repre- 
sent their children's needs to local decision-making 
groups and so acquire additional services. They may be 
able to secure additional funds from uuts^^de sources. 
Parent groups also perform an important educational 
function, for within them parents may meet and share 
problems, learn about the programs of which their 
children are a part, and come to understand what cun^ 
stitutes effective special education. 
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■ DELIVERrNG SPECIAL 
K DUC ATION S E R V ICE S 

Children with ur.usua!, or vary diffifuiL fdiicadnn^ii 
arobletiis may constitutt; u vi>ry small prnporUun of 
■;hi' total school population, yet their n^yds must 'itill 
'u> addrussed. Limited funds make it difni'ult ifs ji^. iv 
spt'Cial teacher and aid? fur oidv a h-.v cliildr^n 
■ •■ailability of physical thurapists, apffch th.-nipi.sVs, 
chiutriHts; o<jcupatic.na! churai iHts and uthL'r pnr- 
■■ tu'l nouded to provide related service.^ to handicap- 
: ■■ chddren is often limiCi d, and such i,uf%'icc;s arc fj>:- 
i ...sive when purchased thfough contractual a^^rce- 
iiiunts. A numhpr of options are availabia in the cleliy. 
t-ry of special education and related survitcM to small 
groups ot handic'ipped childri'n. 

Eeginiinl Cen tern 

St-veral states have turned to i-egional centers for 
more L.ttective service delivery. Reponalimtion bv sev- 
eral school districts can produce a wider ranye of spec- 
ialized services, and. because larger numbers of ■^tu- 
dents are yfli ved. substantial savings are gained in in- 
structional costs. (Schrag! Regional center.-? are a v/idt- 
ly utilized model for the delivery of vocntionul and edu- 
cational service.*-. 

One such center is the Becker-Clay Countv Special 
Kducation Cooperative which spans ei-jht school dis- 
tricts in five Minnesota counties and provides services 
lor over 900 special needs students; Among the cr> 
operative's more unique compohents is the career edu- 
cation center v/hich provides secondarv vocational ex- 
ploration and training for students aged 1-4 tn 21 Its 
curricutum inclp.des skill training in such areas as food 
surv-ico. welding, wood shop, au'tn hndv. auto tune-up 
gas station services, and photographv. Another com- 
ponent, the Home and Social Living Project, preparfs 
students to live independently. In the coupfiative's 
child study component there arc psychologists, a hear- 
ing coordinator, speech coordinator, •special Icarnins' 
md behavior problems coordinator, school social work^ 
er, and home-bound, vision and school liaison pere'^ns. 
All are constantly traveling throughout the given area 
(Anderson) 

School coopt ratives, mulU-dlstrict units, and other 
regional prograins, however, can be com.plicated by 
sqiiobbles over iucation of the units or locus of deci- 
siommaking control. Transportation costs rnay be very 
hign. niid students traveling to regional service units 
may ride a bus an hour and one-half a dav or longer. 
(Schrag) This may he impossible for the more severely 
handicapped students and unacceptable to parents of 
young children. 

To surmount the trnnsportation problem a re- 
gional center in lion Countv. Qtah boards the children 
Ironi Monday thr, - gh Friday and doliveis them home 
tor weekends. Many of the childrun at this center had 
ireviously been cared for in state institutions, 

^rn-icc Dciiwry Wifhin thf InfUuidual School 

When rwgional services are not f(::.';iblp special 
.•ducation services must be provided by the individual 
schools, for the mildly handicapped in rural srea-s 
•mainstreaming" has liisto,'ically been Hw rule with 



chddren incorpo -a ted into regular classrooms as much 
as possible. One report considers rural isolation as in 
some way.s a blessing m disguise, stating that "in' 
many nietropolitiin areas problem children hav« bten' 
dumped into special education classes re.rardless of 
cause and degree of handicap." (Sher) The resulting 
iahehng and segregating tended to stigmatize the spe? 

fJ yen if the c-hild is placed into a regular classroom. 
fi« still must have special attention. A number of 
school districts utilize itinerant teachers to provide 
special instruction. Some teachers travel in vans equip- 
pea with all kinds of special education materials 

Itinerant teachers were the basic component of a 
research project conducted in ten rural Main^ com- 
mumties Two teachers trained and experienced to 
^1" u-Vi - educable mentally retarded worked %vith 
Che children at each school one dav a week. In addition 
to fiving specialized instmction to the children thev 
conferred with the regular classroom teachers to co- 
ordinate mstruction and leave work for the other four 
nays. Among the advantafes noted were (1) the rhila- 
ren were happier and better adjusted because they 
finally had work at a level at which they could be suc- 
cessful, and (2) the regular teachers received specific 
sjggestions as to the types of lessons and teaching 
l,i-chniques appropriate for each child. Disadvanta*»es 
■ncludea difficulty In maintaining programs from om 
week to another and problems in travelincr in bad 
weather. This project is discussed at length in ERIC 
document No. ED 002 983. ^ 

PROVIDING LNSERVICE TRAINLNG 
'-The teacher in day-to-day contact with exception- 
al children is the person who has almost total respon- 
sibi ity for pro.'kling adequate learning opportunities 
£or the child and becomes the key to educational im- 
piovem^nt. His background and preparation, his 
knowledge and effective use of resources and his skill 
arc the avenues to better learning for the child {Mar- 
tinson) 

Both special education and regular teachers in a 
small rural school may have to work with a wide vai- 
lety of handicapped -hildren over multiple age levels 
Because preservice teacher programs may not provide 
urammg in all the roles necessary to implement the 
range of .services required by federal legislation in- 
service traming is of critical importance. (Sclu-ag) 
Funds under P.L. 9-1-142 may be used for critical in- 
service personnel training activities. Federal law also 
requires each state to includa as part of its state plan a 
C ompreheusive Development System for the dQveloi> 
mont and training of preservine and Inaervice person^ 
nel m special and regular education and support areas 

Inseryice traming to teachers employed in rural 
areas is often oftered through local institutions of high- 
er learning. In northern Alabama, for instance, Jack- 
sonville State University provided special education 
tnuning to 727 teachers, administrators and educa- 
Ntional tliagnnsticians during one school year Included 
in t he program were workshops, summer conferences 
and teacher e.xchange programs. In one program com- 
ponent special education teachers received exposure to 
classroom situations other than their own, thus en- 
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abhng them to see other kinds of handicaps and the 
ways other teachers handled the educatmn of them 
(Frith) ^ 

Teacher Turnouer 

Inservico training may also be a partial solution to 
another problern confronting special education in rural 
areas — the high rate of teacher tufnoven Idaho ob^ 
served that in the period from 1968 through 1978 be^ 
tween 40 to 50 percent of the special education teach- 
ers omployed in its rural school districts taught for one 
or two years and then'^left special education positions. 
A folio\vup study indicated several consistent contri- 
V Mng factors: feelings of isolation, lack of continued 
professional development, lack of administrative sup^ 
port and low salary levels, (Schrag) Inservice training 
programs would address at least two of these factors. 
Idaho is not alone in this problemp for a number of 
other rural states have noLud attrition rates ranging 
from 20 to 30 percent 

Another major obstacle rural officials face in re^ 
cruiting and retaiidng personnel is the lower salaries 
offered. The average salary earned by rural teachers 
{including special education) is about 24% less than 
that of their metropolitan counterparts. In school dis- 
tricts with less than 60 pupils, the average salary is 
47% le^s than those offered in larger school systems 
(Schrag) / 

FINDING SOURCES 
OF OUTSIDE ASSISTANCE 

Although the explicit requirements of P.L. 94-142 
aeemingly open a Pandora's box of concerns for the 
rural school official, outside help is available from a 
number of sources. 

Federal Leuel 

On the Federal level, the U.S. Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped conducts training, analysis and 
resource coordinating activities that deliver more com- 
prunensive services. (Schrag; oixteen Regional ne- 
source Centers provide training and technical assis- 
tance in the areas of educational assessment, psycho 
logical and related diagnosis* and non-discriminatory 
testing of minority group children, as well as in the 
development, implementation, and evaluation of 
educational programs of handicapped children. Among 
the topics addressed are the formulation of short-term 
and annual instructional objectives: specification of 
appropriac^ educational, supportive, and related ser- 
vices; development of placement strategies: use of cur- 
riculum methods and techniques; selection and utiliza- 
tion of instructional media, materials, ant' equipment; 
and selection of methods fof student and Individual 
Education Programs ilEP) evaluation. 

Ongoing efforts in one or all of the sixteen centers 
include: 

VVorkshops, Conferences. Seminars 

Demonstrations 

Professional Consultation 

lEP Needs Assessment 

Direct Service to Children 

De%'elopment of Training Products 



Developmont uf Demonst-Ltion Projicts 
Dessimination of InformHlion on the lEP 
Further information re^<^rding the specific activi- 
ties and services of each Regional Resource Center 
may be obtained by contacting th.^ center. A man 
showmg the areas served and a list of names and ad^ 
dresses ofe,''jii center are appended, " . 

State L&uei 

Since the beginning of the 1970 special educa- 
tion has grown to be the largest single category of 
state aid. excepting capital outlay, (Schrag) State de- 
partments of educaticii are seeking to develop both 
cummumcation and support systems for Bpecial eduta- 
tmn, Among the strategies implemented are state and 
regional conferences or workshops, summer special 
study institutes, .on-site assistance, regional demon- 
stration centers, and talent banks in which specific 
c lent needs can be matched with technical assistance 
skills. 

A rm Level 

Colleges and universities also provide support for 
rural areas. In addition to inservice training prop=ams 
universities are an important resource of consulting 
and chmcal services. Diagnostic teams mav also access 
and prescribe appropriate treatment. 

Local Level 

Through coordination at the local level, additional 
programs and resources can be utilized. Title XX funds 
can provide a monitoring person to test what is taught 
and to access^ the student^s abiUtv to function inde- 
pendently. Supportive services available to both child^ 
ren and adults include counseling, transportation em- 
ployment service, diagnostic workups, and particular 
types of education. By working with the county wel^ 
fare department, the rural school district can takead» 
vantage of these services. For example, in Missouri, 
where day care and transportation were two of the big- 
ger problems of serving the handicapped. Title XX and 
Developmental Disabilitic^s Act funds provided these 
activities as well as a number of others. 

No single, easy answer or set of answers can be 
found for the problems of delivering special education 
in rural areas, for each school has its own unique set of 
circumstances. To deal with these circumstances the 
educator can take these steps: 

L must first conduct research to assess the 
special learning needs of all the children in the given 
geographic area. 

2, }]e must establiyh what human resources he 
has avfcuiable to meet the identified needs, 

3. He must then determine what resources and 
serviced arc still needed to enable the teachers and the 
school to pros^ide optimum services to all the children 
wit h special needs J Martinson) • 

^ KEFEREXCES ANDSOURCES 
OF FURTHER INFORMATION 
AndtTson, Larry, '•problems and Issues in a Rural 
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Cooptrativ^B," in **Admlni3tratior4 of Special Educa* 
tion fdr Rural and Sparsely Populatid Areas." ED 
U7807. 

Annas, Philip P„ et al, ** Development of a Pr^ 
gram for Mentally Retarded Children in Rural 
Schools,- ED 002988. 

Frith, Greg, **A Project Deaigned to tncreasi Ex- 
cepticnal Services to Northeast Alabama/' ED 
116071. 

Martinson, Ruth A„ "Personnel/' in **SpeciaI 
Education Services in Sparaely Populated Areas — 
Cf uidelines for Research. A report of the. National Con- 
ference on Special Education Services in Sparsely Pop- 
ulated Areas/MDenver, Mar, 28-31, 1966) ED 012827. 

Oregon University, et al. Implementing Sp^ial 
Education Services in Rural Remote Area^, The pro* 



ceedings from the Western States Topical Conference 
(Salt Lake City, Utah. February 3-6, 1975). A Guidi 
lines Document and Idea Resource for Educators, Par- 
ents; Concerned Citizens; Others " ED 103188. 
Schrag, Judy, et al, '^Education of Handicapped Child- 
ren in Rural Areas." ED 172982, 

Sher, jonathan P. and Ilosenfeld, Stuart A.. 
••Public Education in Sparsely Populated Areas of the 
UnitedStates," ED 141008. 

Articles cited by ED number can be obtained from 
your nearest ERIC Microficho coUectic ^i. For further 
information, contact ERIC'CRESS, Box SAP, Las" 
Cruces. NM 88003 (505) 646-2623. 



Prepared by D. D. Snager 
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Sample Materials Produced 
by Regional Resource Centers 

Preschool Programs for Handicapped Children 
Produced by: Riiponal Resource Center for 

Handicapped Children 

University of Oregon 

Recomminded Procedures for the Entry and Retneual 
of Appraisal and PrescnpHup Programing Information 
In The National Instructional Matenals Information 
System 

Produced by: Coordinating Office for Regional 
Resource Centers 

University of Kentucky, Lexington 

Child Identification: A Handbook for ImpkmentaHon 
Produced by: Mid-East Regional Resource Center 

Parents of the Handicapped in Partnership With Help- 
ing Professionals 

Produced by: National Learning Resource Center 
of Pennsylvania and the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Education 
Bureau of Special and Compen- 
satory Education 

Supporting Activities for Presariptiue Programming 
Produced by: New York Regional Resource Center 
City University of New York 

Education of Seuerely and Profoundly Handicapped 
Children and Youth 

Produced by; Northeast RegionMl Resource Center 

A Handbook: Development of Program Alternatives 
for Secondary Learning Disabled Students 
Produced by: Ohio Regional Resource Center 

The Illinois Regional Resource Cent&r Diagnostic 
Teaching Model 

Produced by: Illinois Regional Resource Center 

Alternatives to Litigation: The Kr^^essity for Parent 
Consultation 

Produced by: Michigan Department of Edudation 

Individualized Programming for Jie Seuerely Multiply 
Handicapped 

Produced by^ Texas Regional Resource Center 

Vocational Education for the Handicapped: Resource 

Guide to Federal Regutaddns 

Produced by: Texas Learning Resourco Center 

With Bias Toward None-^A Nationdl Survey of 



Assessment Programs and Procedures 
Produced by: Coordinating Office for Regional 
Resource Centers 

Uni varsity of Kentucky, Lexington 

Non^biased Assessment of Minority Group Children 
Produced by: Coordinating Office tor Regional 
Resource Centers 

University of Kentucky, Lexingtion 
Career Education Materials 

Produced by: Mid-WesL Area Learning Resource 



Cent 



er 



Unbiased Assessment Ouideiine, Procedures and 
Forms for the Irr^tementaHon of Public Law 94>I42 
Producedby: Southwest Regional Resource 
Center 

The Secondary Resource Specialist in California: Pro^ 
mtsing Praatices 

Produced by: CaHforma Regional Resource Center 



REGIONAL RESOURCE CENTERS 

California Regional Resource Center 

T, Bradford Sales, Acting Dli^ector 

600 South Commonwealth Avenue, Suite 1304 

University of Southern California 

Los Angeles. California 90005 

(213)381^5231 

FTS: 798^4068 

States Sijrued' California 
District of Columbia Regional Resource Center 
Dr. Aaron Favors, Dir«:tor 
He ward University 
^y35 Upton Street, i^,W. 
Room 400 Holy Cross Building 
Washington, D.C, 20008 
(202) 686-6729 

S tates Served: Distnct of Columbia 
Great Lakes Regional Resource Center 
Dn Lydia Beltran, Director 

Michigan State Department of Education 
Post Office Box 30008 
Lansing. Michigan 48909 
(517)373=0923 

States Served' Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michr 
igan, Indiana 

Illinois Regional Resource Center 
Sidney R, Miller, Program Director 
Northern Illinois University 
Graham Hall 243 
DeKalb, Illinois 60115 
(815)7S3-0655or0657 
States Served' Illinois 
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Mid'East Regional Resource Center 

Dr, Kaymond Cottrell, Director 

George Washington University 

1901 Pennsylvy nia Avenue. N. VV., Suite 505 

Washington, D.C, 20006 

(202)676^7200 

FTS: 254*3700 

States Served: Maryland, Delaware^ West 

Virginia 

Mid'South'Regional Resource Center 

Dr, Robert Sterrett, Director 

University of Kentucky Research Foundation 

131 Porter Building 

Loxingto.t, Kuntucky 40506 

(606) 255^92 1 

FTS; 355*2781 

StaCes Served: Kentucky, Tennessee, Vir^ 
gini€k North Carolina 
Midwast Regional Resource Center 
Mr. Raymond Feltner, Director 
Drake University 
1332 26th Street 
Des Moines» Iowa 503 1 1 
(515)271*3936 
FTS: 862^737 

States Served: North Dakota, South Dako- 
ta, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Iowa, 
Missouri, Arkansas 
New York City Regional Resource Center 
Mr, Marton A, Hayott, Director 
City University of New Ycrk/CASE 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York City, New York 10036 
(212) 790-4408 or 4797 

States Served: New York City only 
New York State Regional Resource Center 
Mr. LeeCummings, Director 
New York State Education Department 
55 Elk Street, Room 117 
Albany, New York 12234 
(518)474^2251 

States Served: New York 
Northeast Regional Resource Center 
Dr, Nicholas Maldari, Director 
New Jersey State Department of Education 
168 Bank Street " . 
Hightstown, New Jersey 08520 
(609)448^4773 
FTS: 483-2311 or22l4 

States Served: Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con^ 
necticut^ New Jersey 



Northwest Regional Resource Center 

Dr, J ames Crosson, Director 

1590 Willamette Street 

Eugene, Oregon 97401 

(503)686^5641 

FTS; 425^6564 

States Served: Alaska, Hawaii, Samoa, 
Guam, Trust Territory^ Washinfiton^ Idaho, 
Oregon, Montana, Wyoming 

Ohio Regional Resource Center 

Mr, Thomas Fisher, Director 

Ohio State Department of Education 

Division of Special Education 

933 High Street 

Worthington, Ohio 43085 

(614)466-2650 

States Served: Ohio 
National Learning Resource Center of 

Pennsylvania 
Dr. James B, Duffey. Director 
500 Valley Forge Plaza 
1150 First Avenue ' 
King of Prussia, Pennsylvania 19406 
(215) 265^3706 

States Served: Pennsylvania 
Southeast Regional Resource Center 
Dr. Faye Brown, Director 
Auburn University atMontgomery 
Montgomery. Alabama 361 17 
(205) 279^91 10, Ext. 258 
FTS: 534-7515 

States Served: Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, South Carolina, Florida*, 
Puerto Eico, Virgin Islands 
Southwest Regional Resource Center 
Dr, H Wayne Johnson, Dif'^tor 
University of Utah 
2363 Foothill Dri^^e, Suite G 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84109 
(801)581-6281 
FTS: 508*5151 

States Served: Nevada, Utah, Colorado, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs Schools 

Texas Learning Resource Center 

Dr. James A. Tucker. Director ^ 

Texas Education Agencv 

201 East 11th Street 

Austin, Texas 7870 1 

(512)475-1306 

FTS: 734'5706 

States Served: Texas 



* Services not provided 

For furlher information contact. IRIOCRESS. Bo. 3AP. Ntw Mexioo State Universily, Las Cruqes, New Mexico 88003 (505) 646^2623 
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TRANSPORTATION SYSTEMS 
IN RURAL SCHOOL AREAS 

eduSpro^rnrinp^r^cularSS "^J^^^ districts in gen.ral or special 

P.pa.a.^ 0?...., ^m^S-^^^fSlt^t^^^im al^Sl^/mi; "^^^'^ 
TYPES OF VEHICLiS 

sSESSS-r— ^^^^ 

Average fuel consumption will vary with each type of vehicle dependinq on the lenath of th^ rm.ta ♦« n ^ • 
number of students to.be transported. Pickup and delivery of a smafi to m^Lm nSJ o ^udeni il be^^^^^^^^ 
station wagon or van. In this case, either vehicle will average better mileage per student than fs^h^^ h^^^^ 
where a lar^e number of students are to be transported, on^chool bus wil ^agebl^eS^pI s^St n^n 
orfourof the other two types and will require only one driver (3). s« oeirer mileage per student than three 

USES OF THE SYSTEM 

Although the basic-use of a school transportation system is transportlnq students to and trnm e.h i 
demands are put on the system. Another demand is transporting students on field school, many other 

work/study students, as well a. teachers who supervise them, ti" heir pla" es of wor^l Stf«n hST"''" fs transporting 
night e-'ucationr".;3ses Children e'-^ciall« hanriir^nn. > i ^ " u !, . Adults can be transported to adult or 

P^ents who own ^^^o^or^n n^vSe ca^be^an^H^^ ^' ""1*° f ='^=^'^"P* -^'s- 

driven to the homes If students and the^r^i^s^':^?^:^^J^^,;';«'" - administrators can be 

PURPOSES AND PREPARATION OF DRIVERS 

Drivers, who should be selected with caution, need pre service trainina oripnt^tinn a„H ' J- ■ 
Drivers can help with behavior modification and encourage ttie schoo %tlndan« o ^tu ^-service training, 

relations agents with the community and parents. They a^o can ser^ ^s ai^tl.^ld^ ^ s^^^'^' ''''' 

obliSiorraf^lsSJSj^'" " ''''''' " -"'d interfere with their normal 

Substitute drivers should be trained in the same way as regular drivers ( 1 ) . ' . 

OWNERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT OF THE SYSTEM 

The decision for direct ownership, leasing, or contract of buses should be given careful study In tho^^ ^t«t« 
option IS legal. Direct ownership and management usually has several advantaae. The ♦ - "^^^^ 
consistency of service is better, and flexibilit? is greater in'rSuHr^^ lrfS'?XiciIs ,c^l" Jf"^ 
management can also plan for vehicle depreciation and arrange for replacemeS of^rniu ve ficles'^ It''^''' 
arrangements for fuel and repairs. For example, with long, isolated routes, fueling points need to be ^J^l "J r'**! 
emergency provisions for tires, batteries, etc. need to be available DisHnrp.. ^LZmP . be provided for and 
pickup points and knowledge of the area road layou? ar^rw^ piec^ o^ l^or^i" in ™ 
n ecessary. Drivin g extra miles is preferable to 'poor road conditicn^,?^i:;'^^r^:^^^^|^^;-f^ 
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EFFECTS OF TRAVEL TIME ON STUDENTS 



When students nnust travel more than 60 mlngtei to school and then more than 60 minutes hom©i ill effects are Mkely to 
be noticed. Fatigue, caused by the long day for long-distance riders (about 11 hours vs, about 8 hours lor town itudents) 
may discourage them from doing their homework assignmtnts. Because of poor homework assignment grades, they may 
have low overall grade point avtrages. They may also be unable to participate In school activities because of fatigue and 
travel time. Less satisfaction with the school attended may be the result of the inability to participate In school activlti^. 
Aspiration also may be low with a majority of long distanLe riders, because of low aiplratlon, they may enroll In 
low difficulty-level courses, drop out before graduation, and prefer working to going'on to college if they do graduate* 
Fatigue, poor homework assignment grades, lower grade point averages, an inability to participate in school activities, 
less satisfaction with their school, and low aspiration are all likely to result, understandably, in a high percentage of 
absenteeism among long distance riders (2). 

SOURCES 

1. Brody, Z. H. ''Transportation Problems in Special Education Programs In Rural Areas - A Specific Solution and Some 

Suggestions for Delivery Systems Development/' Presented at C.E.C, Memphis Regional Conference titled New 
Approaches to Transportation in ipariely Populated Areas^ 1971. 
ERIC ED 057 509. 

2. Canada, Minister of Education. The Education of Adolescents in Remote Areas off Ontario, prepared by Doris W. Ryan, 

Principal Investigator, et al, (Toronto, Ontario: The Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, 1976), 
ERIC ED 141 005 

3. Kentucky Youth Research Center Transportation Study, Management Problems In Providing Transportation Services 

for Rural Child Development Centers, 1974. Frankfort, Ky, 
ERIC ED 108 812, 

Articles cited by ID numbtr can be obtained from your nearest ERIC Microfiche collection. For further information, 
contact ERIC/CRESS. Box 3AP, Las Cruces, NM 88003 (SOS) 646.2623. 

Prepared by Richard AAartIn Miller 
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THE BEST OF BOTH WORLDS; 

UTILIZING THE SCHOOL AND THE HOME FOR 
EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION IN RURAL AREAS 



Again and again educators, psychologists, and 
other behavioral scientists stress the necessity of ex- 
posing very young children to a wide variety of leam^ 
ing experiences. Their studies have shown that **the 
early years of chUdhood have a paramount influence in 
determining the degree of competence that will be evi- 
denced as an adult" (4. p. 1), Benjamin Bloom contends 
that one^tKird of all a person learns has been learned by 
the time he is six (3, p. 110); and he also maintains that 
one^half of an individuars general intelligence at age 
18 has been developed by the time he is four years old 
(i.paS). 

The first four to five years of a child s Ufe are not 
only the period of most rapid growth in physical and 
mental characteristics, but also the time of greatest 
susciptability to environmental influences. Depriva- 
tion in these early years can be most dangerous in its 
effect. The child's ability to learn is enhanced by expos- 
ure to a wide variety of activities and to social and 
mental interactions with children and adults alike. Un- 
fortunately, few homes provide enough of these oppor^ 
tunities(6, p. 74). 

Traditionally, the way of meeting this need for ear 
ly childhood education has been through nursety 
schools and public kindergartens. Such schools, how- 
ever, have generally been limited to urban and sub- 
urban areas; and many young children in rural areas — 
possibly those children in greatest need — have had no 
adequate program of preschool education. 

Small isolated schools may not have the funds, 
facilities, or properly trained teachers for a conven' 
tional kindergarten program. Even assuming there are 
enough young children in the area to conduct a kinder- 
garten class, in ::>rporating them into a traditional 
classroom situation might subject them to too long a 
day or too long a bus trip (1, p. 1). More importantly, 
however, the traditional design does not include three 
to four year old children and so deprives them of the 
kind of instruction they need to be adequately pre- 
pared to enter the first grade (2, pp. 3-4). 

One alternative to formalized classroom instruc- 
tion is the use of home-based models for early educa- 
tion; tiiiese have been shown to be both practical and 
productive. Their use is particularly suitable to rural 
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areas for a number of reasons: the home is a site that is 
readily available no extra space is required. The 
rural family unit is particularly strong. Parents do 
want to help their children learn and can be taught to 
be effective teachers (4, p. 3). 

Programs That Work 
In a number of rural areas in the United States, 
educators have instituted programs that featured 
hom^based instruction for preschool children. The re- 
mainder of this report will take a closer look at some of 
these programs. Because all of the projects are describ- 
ed in documents already withJn the ERIC system, ad^ 
ditional information is readily available through ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service (EDRS). 

One booklet might be of particular interest: EaHy 
Childhood Education: Promising Practices in Eural 
Areas by Nora Lehiihoff and others (ED 118 238). Pub- 
lished by the Rural Education Program of the North- 
west Regional Educational Laboratory in cooperation 
with the National Federation for the Improvement of 
Rural Educatibn, the book describes twelve programs 
judged to be particularly beneficial. 

The basic criteria for their inclusion in the book 
were^ 

L The program is designed to overcome the limit- 
ations of small size and remoteness. 

2. . The program is design^ to use the resources 
of the rural environment and to take advantage of the 
unique characteristics of rural communities. 

3. The program is designed to. promote growth 
and development in young children rather than being 
custodial, . 

4. Evidence exists that program activities are re» 
lated to a rationale or philosophy regarding growth 
and development. 

Many of the practices described in the book utilize 
ed funds provided by the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, Title T or III (4. pp, 4*5). 

The following five programs are among those dis- = 
cussed in the Lehnhoff booklet. They cover the spec- 
trum from infant to handicapped to pre-kindergarten 
education and are representatives of some of the alter- 
natives available for corisideration. 

EDUCATION and SMALL SCHOOLS 



m in the Earliest Years: ' 

nt Education Project - Weber State College 

expanding body of research is pointing to the 
period as the time when the child's self- 
curiosity and feelings about the world take 
p. 103). Relatively few preschool programs 
the parent-child relationship during the early 
:he child's development. 

program that did provide such a focus was the 
tate Infant Education Program, which sought 
ie parents of children newborn to three years 
ith the necessary knowledge, skills and atti- 

WKIS^B^ wKb ^^^V^^^^^^ curriculum 
r^^f/!F^l7ax parent instruction, the 

Iso studied the effects of the curriculum on me 
s development and on their parent's know- 
ills, and attitudes. 

^een 8 to 24 hours following the delivery of 
bies, mothers were contacted by an Infant 
r who acquainted them with the program and 
1 the development and learning capacities of 
orn child. 

n the baby was two weeks old, parents were 
1 again at home to set up an appointment for a 
lit. Later, at the home visit, the Infant- Edu- 
esented curriculum material for infants of 
ge groups. 

ag the child's first year, parents could attend 
rkshops, each geared to specific age groups 
bhs, one year, etc.); and, in this way, parents 
ators worked together toward the most com- 
elopment of each child {4, pp. 103-107). 

Lending Library 

ildhood Education Program, Murray, Utah 

IV2 hours each week over a period of eight 
Jldren between the ages of two and five, along 
r parents, attended special classes at the To^ 
Library of Murray School District, 
he children there were instructional activities 
uded verbal language development, concept 
n in time, space and number usage, creative 
nusic, and orientation to small group situa- 

'he parents there were discussions in child 
lent that explored social development, fears 
Jties, communication skills, emotional health, 
I specific concerns as thumbsucking, toilet 
sibling rivalry, etc. Role play activities, film- 
d tapes were also utilized. 
3s and toys emphasizing creative instruc- 
ivities were checked out to the parents along 
:iar toy bags to carry the materials back and 
:he course. • 

staff for the program was composed of two 
with backgrounds in early childhood develop- 
a certified kindergarten teacher assisted by 

>ugh initially extended to all parents and pre- 



schoolers in the school districtr th# prop-am latar camt 
into Title I fundiiig which limited participation to 
those whoc^qualiflad undtr certain eiigibility require* 
merits such as a minority, low incom©, learning or 
physical handicap, etc, (4, pp. 15-20), 



Early Learning Projpam; Platte Canyon School . 
District No. 1; Bailey, Col orado 

Three centers, located at a church, a private home, 
and a suriimer camp, providtd a base for oni=morning« 
a-week instructioa for area children under 3V4 years 
old. Each session was limited to 12 chilton and their 



A specially outfitted van transported the teaclung 
staff, equipment, and materials to be us^ for the Eai^ 
ly Learning Program as wall as a landing Ubrary of 
toys, learning games, and parent education books. 

The projiBCt gave thg children learmng experiinces 
in a non-school setting and sought to devtlop their cog- 
nitive, social, and communication skiUs. 

The program for the parents iucluded presenta- 
tions on such topics as the developmental stages of 
children, sex education, how children learn, eta 

At one portion of each session the two groups 
came together, and as parents observed their children 
at work, they received instnjction from the early cMd- 
hood specialist on ways to extend learning at home. 
Children were allowtd to take home the materials used 
during these lessons for later use with their pajents. 

The program was Initially funded through ESEA 
Title III and NDE A (4. pp. 71^76). 

Education for the Handicapped 

Project Telepac- 

Utah State University. Logan, Utah 

**A major problem in teaching or helping the 
handicapped homebound child in rural areas is the lack 
of specialized facilities'' (4, p. 35). WhHe tbi population 
in urban areas is often large enough to support central- 
ized facilities for ser% ices to the handicapped, few niral 
areas can offer such assistance. 

Aiming at the need to assist handicapped children 
of rural areas, Telepac's basic design was that of a ser- 
vice delivery model based on parental cooperation, use 
of the telephone, and instructional packets. Its curri- 
culum was developed to provide parents with a set of 
procedures for training their severely handicapped 
children in the home. ' 

Each of the 22 instructional packages introduced 
and gave teaching methods for specific academic skills, 
self-help skUls, or leisure time acti^ties. Parent in- 
volvement packages provided materials relating to 
arithmetic, language arts self-help skiUs, and recrea- 
tion. 

By using toll-free WATS lines, the parents had 
direct contact with sup^rtive services. Additional 
materials available at no charge lucluded "how to" 
books and pamphlets as well as a collection of multi- 
media materials. 
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Where possible, a local program monifcdr in the 
'rural eommunity Kept track of the individuars pro- 
cess. 

Serving as a fcase for prop-am administration, 
development and service, was the Homebound Han- 
dicapped Resource Ceftter, located at the Exceptional 
Child Center at Utah State University (4, pp. 36-39). 

Preklndergdrten Education 

Kindergarten Readiness Packet ^ Grass Valley, Oregon 
^Moat of the parents in Sherman County, Oregon 
had adequate educational experiences, but were often 
hesitant to prepare their children for their first school 
experience. Some parents lacked ideas or the necessary 
materials; others faar^ they might teach _the wrong 
way. 

To address this need, Grass Valley school district 
assembled Kindergarten Readiness Packets which 
were designed to teach four and five year olds the skills 
that would give them a suceessftil kindirgarten ex- 
perience The focus of the packet was on enhancing a 
child*s awareness of the surrounding world, practicing 
his auditory memory skills, and giving him practice in 
writing^ letters and numerals. 

Mothers of preschool children throughout Sher- 
man County were.iiivited to the Grass Valley grade 
school where they were given the packet and had its 
use explained to them. Kindergarten students for the 
next year also received packets at this time. 

The materials distributed includecf: 

1. A brief letter of introduction 

2. A list of general and physical characteristics 
the child should acquire before or shortly 
after school entry. (The list was taken from 
Teach Your Child to Talk: Apparent 
Handbook^ 

3 Auditory memory training exeercises, Includ 
ing nursery rhymes, songs, singing . games, 
and finger plays 

4. Coloring charts to help the child learn 
shapes and colors . 

5. Mimeographed pages showing correct letter 
formation of the upper and lower case alphabet 
and of numbers zero through nine 

6. Houghton Mif flings booklet "Your ChUd and 
Reading- How You Can Help" 

.7. Games for children, dot to flots, coloring 
pages 

8. Copies of Scolastic Magazine's '*Lit*s Find 
Out'* 

The packet was designed for rural Middle 
America, an area that is not disadvantaged and is 
populated by stable families with normal^ active 
children. Parents from such families can and usually 
do provide their children with many enriclung ex- 
periences when given encouragement , suggestions, 
and a few materials and other resources. These parents 
simply need to know they can teach their cWldren (4, 
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pp41'45). 

Tremendous variations exist between com- 
munities, and a profram that works beautifully in one 
. area may be unacceptable for use in another. As 
Lehnhoff states, "It is important to determine which 
elements of the program will fit the unique needs and 
characteristics of each community. In order to work 
most effectively, these prop-ams should be tailored to 
the needs and concerns of all persons involved" (4, p.4). 

The Appalachia Preschool Education Program 
-A particularly unique example of tailoring an e^ 
fort to meet the needs and concerns of a specific area is 
offered by the Appalachian Preschool Education Pro- 
. gram. Indeed, the Applachian region has been called 
"a national laboratory to e^camlne and promote alter- 
native systems and modalities to meet the needs of 
chUdren and their fammes'^ (5, p.36). Much of tUs. 
designation undoubtedly stems from the efforts of the 
Appalachian Educational Laboratory in Charleston, 
West Virginia, which is committed to "provide quality 
education in Appalachia though extensive use of 
modern technolpgy, new instruc£ional media, and 
mobile educational facilities wth the cooperative ef- 
forts of local school systems, state departments of 
education, and colleges and universities" (1, p.Lx), 

Poverty, cultural deprivation, isolation and the 
absence of adequate preschool education programs 
have produced particularly debilitating effects on the 
school performance of many Appalachian youngsters. 
Such children "have been' doom^ to a lifelong separa- 
tion from opportunities the outside world of America 
increasingly values as the inherent riffht of everv 
child'M2, p.2). 

Two f actors-the persisting cultural deprivation of 
Appalachia and the importance of early years to later 
development-prompted the Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory tn choose the ft-eFchool Education Pre- 
gram as a priority endeavor, 

Capitallmng on the fact that over 90 percent of the 
homes In the region had a television set, the Lab 
developed a hbme-oriented prop^am that would be 
delivered by means of television broadcasts, home 
visitations, and a mobile classroom. 

/'Around the Bend," the television element of the 
project, consisted of a 30-minute broadcast aired five 
days a week during the regular school year. An on* . 
camera teacher-Patty Hughes-was presented as a 
friend who invited th# children into 'her home where 
she talked to them about things -^of interest to young 
children^ The usual preschool activities presented in- 
eluded concepts^like large and smaU, same and dif- 
ferent, classification, numbers, letters, rhythmic work, 
body movement, textures, etc. Film shot on IcK^ation 
allowed Patty and the children to visit such places as 
an airport or libraiy/ 

The key component of the pftogram was. the home 
visitors, all eight of whom were r'lcruited from the area 
in which they were to work, Thr|e weeks of intensive 



training in child development, teaching technini:es, in- 
terviewing procidures, and sensitivity j^aining 
prepared these parflprofessionals for their ne^v duties. 

Their work related directly to the television broad^ 
cast, for during the weekly visits to a home each visitor 
explained the theme of the coming week's episodes and 
told the mother what items the child would need to 
participate. These might be household items such as 
buttons or acorns to count, or the home visitor might 
deliyer an item, such as finger paints. 

Jn addition, the home visitor provided suggestions 
for games or activities designed to complement the TV 
sessions and intended for use at any time during the 
week. The weekly visits also provided strong motiva- 
tion for the mother to maintain her interest In the child 
and to follow through on activities. 

The final component of the program was the 
mobile classroDm, designed specificaQy for the project, 
which was an 8 by 22-foot box mounted on a truck In- 
side, the facility was fully carpeted, heated and air con- 
ditioned, and equipped with a water supply, cooking 
area, and chemical toilet. The fumiture was child size, 
the room was color^Uy docorated, and the training 
materials ranged from an audio visual unit, bulletin 
board, book shelves, and books,, toys, and games 
. galore. 

Each week this mobile classroom visited 10 loca- 
tions where groups of children visited it for 1^/2 hours 
to participate in both individual and group activities 
geared toward the same objectives presented by the 
other two elements of the program for the week/ 

After two years of program operation, research 
evaluating the effectiveness of the operation showed 
'the home visits to be the most crucial part of the pro- 
gram promoting cognitive growth. In her work with 
both mother and child, the visitor had not only en- 
couraged the child*s participation in the program ac- 
tivities, but also influenced the mother, thus changing 
the reinforcement contingencies tn«^ard more learninfif 
experiences in the home. 

The^ television program in itself provided the 
substance for cognitive and affective learning and the 
mobile classroom enhanced the spcial skills necessary 
for the child's personal development and his learning 
in group situations (2, p.20). 

As with the othtr programs described in this 
report, space limitations do not perrnit a more detailed 
description of this project. However, more information 
about it can be obtained from the following ERIC 
documents; 

ED 052 865 - '^The Appalnchia Preschool Educa^ 
tion Program; A Home-Oriented Approach/* Ap-. 
palachia Educational Lab., Charleston, " VV/ Va. 

December, 1970 

ED 063 992 - "Teaching Mathematical Concepts 
to Rural Preschool Children Through a Home Oriented 
Program," Roy W. Alford, Jr.» Appalachia Educa- 
tional Lab,. Charleston, W. Va, June, 1970 

- ED 124 303 ' ''Social and Education 
Characteristics of the Families of Appalachian 

Fer rurthtr mformallon contact* iRlC/GRESS. ion 3AP. New Mexico 

ERJC 



Preschool Children as a Basis for Home^Based Educa' 
tion," Bertram, Charles L., and others. Appalachia 
Educational Lab. April, 1976 

ED 127 028 ^'Social and Educational 
Characteristics of the Families of Rural Appalachian 
Freschool Children," Bertram, Charles L,, Appalachia 
Educational Lab. November, 1975 

ED 143 461 ^ **The Use of Television in Pre-school 
Education in Sparsely Populated Areas," Schleicher, 
K,, Council of Europe, Strasbourg (France). Committee 
for General and Technical Education. May, 1977 

Despite Ithe barriers of geograpluc isolation, 
limited facilities, and even more limited funds, it is 
possible to deliver early childhood education in rural 
areaSp When such programs combine the resources and 
expertise of the educational systems with the security 
and strength of the home, the young rural /child can 
truly receive| the best of both worlds. / 

REFERENCES 

1. Alford, Roy W., Jr., ^-Teaching Mathematical 
Concepts to Rural Preschool Children fThrough a 
Homfr Oriented Program, Appalachia Educational 
Lab., Charleston, W. Va., June, 1970 ED 063 992. 

2. Appalachia Education Lab., *'The Appalachia 
Preschool Education Prograin: A Home-Oriented Ap- 
proach," Charleston, W. Va. December, 1970 
ED 052 865, 

3. Bloom, Benjamin, Stability and Change in 
Human Characteristics, New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1964 m *'TGaching Mathematical Concepts 
to Rural Preschool Children Through a Home Oriented 
Program," 

4. Lehnhoff, Nora, et al. Early Childhood Educa- 
tion: Promising Practices In Rural Areas, National 
Federation foi the Improvement uf Rural Educatiuu* 
Northwest Regional Educational Lab., Portland. 
Oregon, Feb., 1976 \ ED 118 288, 

5. Schleicher, K., pThe Uie of Television in Pre- 
school Education in Sparsely Populated Areas, '*Coun- 
cil of Europe, Strasbourg (France), Committee for 
General and Technical Education, May, 1977 
ED 143 461. 
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READING ACHIEVEMENT IN RURAL AREAS 

THE READING ACHIEVEMENT OF RURAL STUDENTS 

Health, EduGatlon and Welfare Department statistics indicate that at least one million United States tetnagers (aged 
12 to 17) cannot read at the beginning fourth grade-level. They cannot follow simple written Instructions/ cannot follow a 
television schedule, and certainly cannot draw inferences from a newspaper article. In our print^oriented society they are 
truly at a disadvantage. . 

In 1975, the National Assessment of Educational Progress noted a correlation betvveen reading proficiency and several 
variables, significantly including the individuaMs community. Only In extreme Inner city schools are students more likely 
to have reading difficulties than in extreme rural and small schools, where performance levels In reading skills were 
consistently below national averages In 1975. 

WHAT CONTRIBUTES TO POOR READING ACHIEVEMENT? ^ 

In many ways the rural child miy be at a disadvantage from the outset. Life in Appalachia and esctremeruraPafeas is 
often characterized by a social and economic harshness which contributes to fundamental learning problems/ in all 
disciplines. Economic and seasonal demands may prevent the student from attending school at all, thus depriving /him of 
what may the the only available source of academic and Intellectual stimulation. Par from being confined to extrem'e rural 
areas, such geographic and cultural Isolation Is also common in less remote regions. Although the presence of tWe mass 
media can greatly soften the effects of isolation on the student. It cannot completely erase them / 

This Is because most educational materials reflect middle class environments, values, and priorities often unfamiliar 
to these students. Among these priorities Is standard English. Of course/ many ru^al students do speak standard /English 
but many do not. As success in learning to read is directly related to an indlvlduar^ language structures, the nonstandard 
speaker is at a great disadvantage. In those areas in which most parentn do not have a high school education and little 
value or emphasis is placed on verbalization, children may be unfamiliar wlvh standard English as an oral system and will 
therefore have difficulty learning to read printed matter. _ 

HOW READING ACHIEVEMENT CAN BE IM .^OVED j 

While research regarding reading achievement In rural areas is somewhat sparse, some programs have been found 
effective In Improving the reading skills proficiency of rural students. In Appalachian Tennessee, the successful Upper 
Cumberland Reading Project, funded In 1971 through the Elementary and Secondary Education Act Title III, Improved 
student reading achievement while dealing with the lack of local physical and financial resources. The a-year teacher 
exchange program used no new or dramatic approaches to reading instruction, but rather trained teachers in exemplary 
teaching and classroom practices. The teachers successfully applied their new-learned methods to existing basal reading 
programs, usually inadequate in such settings. The percentage of project pupils reading at grade level nearly tripled In 
two years. i 

In an Ohio project begun In 19? 4, a large van belonging to tHe Wiio University Teacher Corps Project is stockea with 
Instruction materials, audiovisual equipment and diagnostic liistrumentsj A statf oif reading interns travels in the van 
throughout a specific district providing diagnostic and remedial services to district children and developing individualized 
instructional plans for each student. This service is particularly important In gTOgraphically isolated regions served by 
older school buildings with no facilities to spare for reading spM^^ 



INDIVIDUALIZATION BREEDS IMPROVEMENT 1 

There is some thought that ungraded academic situations, at least at the primary level, may foster Improved reading 
readiness and achievement In rural students, but there is greater evidence of the success of individualized reading 
/ Instruction. An individualized reading program allows the student to progress at his own pace, using largely self^selected 
materials. Such organliation allows the introduction of culturally relevant and familiar materials, thus falslhg the 
student*s Interest level. Individualized programs are also more tolerant of seasonal absences than more rigid lockstep 
programs. One Indivldualiied summer reading program for rural youth resulted in improvement of as much is two mean 
grade levels during the summer, as well as improved student attitudes towards school, reading, and self, i 

^ RURAL EXEMPLARY PROORAMS IN READING (from "Educational Programs that Work^S 6th ed.. National Diffusion 
network). ; ^ 

Three exemplary rural reading programs which employ an Individualize approach are^ 
1. Basic Skills In Reading (BASK) 

Designed to provide students In grades 16 with special Instruction In the basic skills necessary for reading success. 
BASK Is essentially a remedial reading program. It Is a pulhout project, using a criterion-referenc^ format and 
Including Individualized diagnosis, preicrlption, and instruction. Bas^ en past statistics, about 80% of students In the 
BASK program can be expects to make gains of one month's grov^rth in reading per month. The project Is desiqntd for 
computer or manual record-keeping and data processing. I 
. — -1® — — — — — 
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Contact: Marjorle H. Beni# Tltld I CDofdinator ^^^^ 
AAancheiter Public Schools 
^ Amoikeag SchooL 121 Front Str^t 
^ Manchester, New Hampshire 03102 

2. Computer-Asslited-Diagnoiii'Prescrlptive Program in Reading and Mathematics (CADPP) 

This supplemental Remedial program for use in grades 3-9 (reading) and 3^7 (mathmatics) has three components: a 
diagnostic approach to Individualized instruction; a learning center approach to classroom nianagement; and an 
individual prescriptive approach to instruction In areas of need. The use of a computer to diagnose and develop 
indlviduaHzed plans and maintain student progress records frees the teacher for more Instructfon. In addition, the 
computer matches individual student ne«js with available learning materials, thus providing the teacher with technical 
assistance. Extensive staff development and training are required. 
Contact: Debra J. Glowlnskl, Federal Programs Director 

Title I Office 

Box 292 " 

Dlllwyn, Virginia 23936 

3. RMding/English Rotation Project 

in this team teaching approach to reading instruction for grades 6^9, students are divide into small flexible groups 
which move from station to station. The stations are arranged In thr^ classrooms* The first is equipped as a reading 
laboratory to emphaslie basic skills; the second is used to reinforce and provide sequential development bf reading 
skills; the third Is also used for reinforcement with English/reading skill exercises and using the language experience 
approach. Different materials at each station are specifically planned to build a success pattern for the individual child. 
Excluding personnel (three teachers and four paraprofesslonals per rotation and/or sixty students), the cost of this 
program Is just $15 per student. AAaterlals already found in most schools are used/ ^er nine years, participants have 
averaged one mbnth's growth In reading per month in instruction. 
Contact: Marcelyn Hobbs, Program Director 

Reading/ English Rotation Project 

Norris School 

McDuffle County Schools 

Thomson, Georgia 30824 . • 

Other exemplary programs in reading include: 
MARC: The Multisensory Approach to Reading and Reading Readiness Curriculum 

~^ MARC is a reading program specifically for students from low-income farhilies in rural areas. Students are grouped 
for instruction based on continuous diagnosis and are taught through a combination of activities designed to use all the 
learning modalities. Using a classroom or remedial lab, any teacher can implement the program whlchproduces signifi- 
cantly higher reading readiness and reading scores. 
Contact: Annie Ruth Perryman, Director 
^ Proiect MARC 

P,O.Box93 , 
Crawfordville, Florida 32327 

Learning to Read by Reading ' 
This method of teaching reading to sub^par achievers at upper elementary through junior college levels has been cited 
byihe National Right t.D Read Effort as one of thirteen exemplary reading programs. It Is a multimedia system aspec^ 
lally applicable to non readers and those students reading below the 3,0 grade leveL Students use a combination of cued 
and uncued readers, workbooks, and "read^along" materials to leat n symboUsound relationships and conventional rutes 
cf phonics as they progress to regular reading. Teacher training Is important to the project which has had excellent 
results. One project group gamed 2.2 years in just 12 weeks of half -day instruction. 

Contact: Philip K. Glossa, Director 

18 N.Banner Drive . 
Sonora, California 95370 . * : 

or: Orval S. Hillman, Director 
Reading Learning Center 

P.O.Box 497 ' . 

Jamestown, Califorhia 95327 

MORE INFORMATION ' 

Right to Read is a national effort for developing and improving reading skills of all citizens. It is a multhfaceted pro^ 
gram of literacy needs assessment; financial aislstanct to local education and non profit organizations to meet those = 
needs; Information dissemination; and technical assistance in program development and implementaTion. For more 
Information, - 
write to;, ftlght to Read 

;Offlce of Education 
' Donohoe Building, Room 1167 
400 Maryland Avenue, S.W. 

Washington, D.C, 20202 Prepared by. Susan Anna Bagby 
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